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ABSTRACT 

Considerations for determining the cost effectiveness 
of campus programs and devices for disabled students and examples of 
current programs/services are presented, along with planning 
strategies and selected annotated resources. Specific questions that 
should be considered in initiating a program or purchasing equipment 
are listed. Programs that illustrate specific practical ideas that 
have been successful and cost effective are as follows: 
transportation program, targeted fund-raising, low technology aid, 
peer counseling, attendant care, vibrating alarm system, wireless 
frequency modulated (FM) amplification, volunteer readers, and 
efficient use of readers and interpreters. Contact people are listed 
with each of these idsas, which are only one component of the overall 
proqram to provide physical and program access for students and 
others with disabilities at the institutions. The type of planning 
group that is needed on campuses and the use of existing services 
facilities, with adaptations, are discussed, and the importance of 
long-range planning is emphasized. Lastly, 12 resource publications 
are briefly described. (SW) 
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COST EFFECTIVE IDEAS FOR SERVING 
DISABLED STUDENTS ON CAMPUS 



Awareness of the needs of disabled 
people on postsecondary campuses 
and responsive actions to meet those 
needs have expanded during the last 
decade. With increasing costs and 
continuing budget cuts, administra- 
tors are confronted with the need to 
provide services and programs, but 
lack the funds to implement them 
adequately. Often the well-meaning 
solution suggested to resolve this 
conflict is "be creative," implying that 
creativity and low cost are synony- 
mous. However, it is not necessary to 
be creative in order to provide cost 
effective programs and services. The 
HEATH Resource Center finds that 
such programs are a product of long 
range planning, research, and com- 
parison of alternatives. Since 1977 
the HEATH Resource Center has 
gathered information about services, 
facilities, modifications, technologi- 
cal devices, aides, procedures and 
policies on American campuses which 
have proven successful in assisting 
qualified disabled people to partici- 
pate effectively in higher education. 
This fact sheet. Cost Effective Ideas 
for Serving Disabled Students on 
Campus, identifies planning strate- 
gies, outlines considerations for de- 
termining cost effectiveness, presents 
a variety of ideas actually in use on 
American campuses, and concludes 
with selected annotated resources. 

PLANNING 

Colleges and universities, experi- 
enced in serving disabled students, 
report that the key to cost effective- 
ness is long range planning. These 
institutions have a commitment to do 
so from the highest levels of adminis- 
tration. The Board of Trustees and 
the president set the tone of commit- 
ment and facilitate the development 
of a cost effective plan. Administra- 



tors from accessible carrtpuses report 
that successful implementation of 
these plans often depends on the 
presidential appointment of a key 
person responsible for coordinating 
the work. That key person may oper- 
ate out of one of a variety of offices: 
the president's, student services, facil- 
ities management, health, academic 
affairs, or resource development, and 
reports back to the president directly. 

On accessible campuses the key 
person involves as many divisions of 
the institution as possible in the plan- 
ning. Minimally, this includes divi- 
sional representation from admis- 
sions, financial aid. career planning, 
faculty, student government, and from 
disabled students themselves. A cam- 
pus planning group would be en- 
hanced by representatives of com- 
munity groups such as the state 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, mayor's or governor's Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped, local major employers, com- 
munity service groups and local 
organizations of and for disabled per- 
sons. 

The planning group, under the lead- 
ership of the appointed key person, 
gathers and shares information, de- 
termines broad policies and proce- 
dures, and assures coordination of 
efforts since it reflects such a wide 
spectrum of campus and community 
resources and interests. With such a 
planning group in place, experienced 
institutions find that many services, 
aides, modifications, and facility 
adaptations can be provided through 
existing channels, a particularly cost 
effective practice. For example, in- 
stead of establishing a separate ca- 
reer planning, tutoring, or dormitory 
program for disabled students, exist- 
ing programs can be effectively used 
by briefly retraining the staff or by 
demonstrating adaptations in regular 



office practices and procedures. Sim- 
ilarly, resources already established 
in the community, such as Volunteer 
Readers for the Blind, can be used to 
advantage, rather than duplicative 
efforts of providing a separate cam- 
pus based service. 

CONSIDERATIONS FOR 
COST EFFECTIVENESS 

Cost effectiveness of a particular 
program is not always obvious or 
easy to determine. A program, ser- 
vice, modification, technological de- 
vice, or policy may require budgetary 
investment and yet be coat effective. 
Ideas which necessitate substantial 
initial costs, may reflect savings for 
an institution by reducing annual 
costs, or may project major savings 
over a long range period, or may 
generate increased revenue over time. 
Other ideas may appear to be rela- 
tively inexpensive to implement by 
using volunteers or donated items, 
but may present hidden costs be- 
cause they may not necessarily meet 
the requirements of the task. Deter- 
mining the actual cost effectiveness 
of a program may take some close 
scrutiny and planning. The following 
questions are among those that 
should be asked of a new or continu- 
ing program: 

If It Is a product, device or service. . - 

Is it effective? 

Will it do the necessary task? 

Will it create management problems? 

How many people can use it? 

Can more thin one person use it at 
the same time? Consecutively? 
Over time? 

Can it be used by others than those 
for whom it was originally in- 
tended? 

Can it be used by the community 
as well as the campus population? 
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Have policies been established to 
prevent abuse? 

If it Is a service . . . 

What has been the experience of 
other similar institutions? 

Have pitfalls been identified and 
resolved? How? 

Is there an existing service already 
on campus or in the community 
that could bo utilized in lieu of 
instituting a new service? 

If It la a product or device . v 
What are the alternatives?" 
Is it available through specialized 
outlets only, or through theregu- 
ular technological channels? 
Was it designed for a specific pur* 
pose? 

Are others available which could 
serve several purposes as well? 

Can it be constructed in house, e.g. 
physical plant personnel, engi- 
neering department, art depart- 
ment? 

How long will it last? 



SELECTED COST* 
EFFECTIVE IDEAS 

The programs described below il- 
lustrate specific practical ideas that 
have been successful and cost effec- 
tive. They are only one component of 
the overall program to provide physi- 
cal and program access for students 
and others with disabilities at these 
institutions. Contact people listed 
with each idea who have agreed to 
serve as a resource may be called 
upon to assist in developing cost ef- 
fective ideas at your institution. 

Transportation Program 

A transportation program for hand- 
icapped students and membersof the 
community was initiated by a volun- 
teer group of Fort Hays State Univer- 
sity students and Hays community 
people, many of whom were a part of 
the University Handicapped Commit- 
tee, Through an agreement with the 
Kansas Easter Seal Society, the 
committee was able to obtain the use 
of a van, secure local funding, hire 
students as drivers, and thus cut cost 
to users to a minimal $.50 per ride. 
Contact Or. Bill Jellison, Vice Presi- 
dent for Student Affairs, Fort Hays 
State University, Picken Hall, Hays, 
KS 67601. (913) 626-4276. 



Targeted Fund Raising 

Augsburg College was able to im- 
plement major architectural changes 
such as a tunnel, skywalks, elevators, 
and ramps through a fundraising 
campaign targeted to 275 Lutheran 
churches of the Southeastern Minne- 
sota District. Contact Mr. Gerald 0. 
Bjelde, Vice President for Develop- 
ment. Augsburg College. 731 21st 
Avenue South. Minneapolis. MN 
55454. (612) 330-1163. 

Low Technology Aid 

To teach visually impaired students 
the structure of chromosomes and 
cell division, a clay and seed model 
was devised at Central Piedmont 
Community College. Clay was formed 
into pods representing chromosomes 
and various seeds were attached to 
the clay pods to represent genes. The 
visually impaired student was able to 
cut the clay pods as well as the seed 
to show chromosome division and 
gene function. Contact Costas S. 
Boukouvalas. Director Special Ser- 
vices, Central Piedmont Community 
College, P.O. Box 35009, Charlotte. 
NC 26235-5009. (704) 373-6739. 

Pe«r Counseling 

Disabled students ft Queens Col- 
lege are trained and hired to work as 
an integrated part of the SEEDS (Ser- 
vices to Enrich the Education of Dis- 
abled Students). They are paid on an 
hourly basis and work five hours a 
week to counsel other disabled stu- 
dents. The peer counseling program 
provides work experience for the stu- 
dents and has at the same time proven 
effective to the counselee* who re- 
ceives help from another student who 
shares similar experiences. The peer 
counseling program was designed to 
supplement the professional staff 
which has been limited by dwindling 
resources. Contact Gail Uellendahl, 
Director Special Services, Queens 
College, Kisseha Blvd.. Flushing, NY 
11367. (212) 520-7636. 

Attendant Car* 

While the institution is not required 
to pay for the personal care that an 
attendant provides to a disabled stu- 
dent, it frequently needs to assure 
students who need attendants that 
such assistance will be available. 
University of Southern Mississippi 
purchased and renovated a residence 
hall for male students. The renovated 
hall includes accomodations neces- 



sary for quadraptegic students. The 
nearby Mississippi School for the 
Mentally Retarded trained some of its 
students to be attendants for the 
quadraplegic students. These atten- 
dants are paid by the State Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration. Con- 
tact Ann Jordan, Associate Dean, 
University of Southern Mississippi. 
Southern, Station Box 5071, Hatties- 
burg. MS 39401. (601) 266-4252. 

Vibrating Alarm System 

Winthrop College was among the 
47 winners of the 1981 NACUBO/ 
United States Steel Foundation Cost 
Reduction Incentive Award for install- 
ing a vibrating alarm for hearing im- 
paired students. Fire protection for 
persons with impaired hearing often 
may not receive adequate attention at 
institutions because conventional 
systems of flashing lights or fans tied 
to the existing alarm system are ex- 
pensive. Winthrop College solved the 
problem by issuing a vibrating page 
unit to those people with impaired 
hearing. The units are connected via 
base radio to the existing pull box 
alarm system. Thus, when any alarm 
is pulled, the individual's pager vi- 
brates. The initial investment was 21 
times LESS than the initial costs of a 
flashing light system and maintenance 
and inventory are far less costly than 
an alternative system. Initial savings 
amounted to $144,000 and annual 
maintenance savings are estimated at 
$4000 a year. The greatest value, 
however, lies in the increased safety 
factor for those with impaired hear- 
ing. Contact Steve Warren, Resident 
Construction Engineer, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
29733 (803) 323-2211. 

Wireless Frequency Modulated, 
(FM) Amplification 

A wireless FM system, a device 
which uses FM radio transmission to 
send the instructor's voice directly to 
FM receivers coupled to a student's 
hearing aid. is being tested at National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf 
(NTIO) at Rochester Institute of 
Technology (RIT), San Diego State 
University, and elsewhere. Many deaf 
students have some useful residual 
hearing and the device makes best 
possible use of that hearing by ampli- 
fying the speaker's voice and not the 
classroom's background noise. A 
unit (one transmitter, one recelVer, 



and accessories) costs about $800. 
This device, however, most often cen t 
be used in lieu of interpreter services 
because comments from other stu- 
dents in the class are not heard 
through FM transmission. A ten 
minute videotape entitled, 'When I 
Can Listen I Can Learn: FM Listening 
Systems" is available through Karen 
Hopkins, Manager of Training and 
Media Services for $40.00 (includes 
cost of videotape and mailing). Spec- 
ify either 3/4" cassette or 1/2" VHS 
cassette. Contact Shannon Turner, 
Oisabled Student Services, San 
Diego State University, San Diego, 
CA 92182; or Jaclyn S. Gauger, Com- 
munication Assessment and Advis- 
ing, NTID/RIT, Box 9887, Rochester. 
NY 14623. 

Volunteer Readers 

A number of colleges and universi- 
ties have been using volunteer readers 
for blind, visually impaired, and other 
people who cannot read print. San 
Francisco Stale University and Ap- 
palachian State University have been 
successful in recruiting, training, and 
gaining the time commitment from 
older adults from the surrounding 
area. The readers work both on cam- 
pus with students individually and off 
campus reading material onto tape 
for future use by students and others. 
Some of the readers are also used to 
assist in administration of standard- 
ized and/or classroom tests. Appro- 
priate training of readers which 
emphasizes living with a disability, 
methods of reading and recording 
print materials, and the significance of 
commitment to their assignments 
has, on the whole, led to a high de- 
gree of conscientiousness on the part 
of the volunteers and satisfaction for 
the students requiring readers. Con- 
tact Cindy Kolb, Director, Disabled 
Student Services, San Francisco State 
University, San Francisco, CA 94132. 
(415)469-2472; Barbara Daye, Assis- 
tant Vice Chancellor for Student 
Affairs. Appalachian State University, 
Boone. NC 28608. (704) 262-2060. 

Efficient Um of Readers and 
Interpreters 

George Washington University is 
making a concerted effort to maximize 
ihe efficient use of readers and inter- 
preters. A student who requests un- 
limited reader service is first inter- 
viewed in depth to determine whether 



any of the requested reading matter is 
already available on tape, whether or 
not a community service (The Wash- 
ington Volunteer Readers for the 
Blind) can expeditiously record texts 
or articles, whether or not a student 
can be trained to use appropriate as- 
sistive technological devices (such as 
the Optacon, Kurzweil Reading Ma- 
chine, or Visual-tek), A student may 
be encouraged to improve personal 
study skills so that the daily study 
needs for reader services can be re- 
duced. A student who indexes and 
"takes notes" on tape can study more 
independently than one who depends 
on a reader to locate specific study 
material, read it, and then review it for 
^ the student. 

Hearing impaired students who 
need interpreters are also encouraged 
to use these aides wisely. Where pos- 
sible, students taking the same course 
are encouraged to enroll in the same 
section thereby needing only one in- 
terpreter at that time. The University 
employs at least one staff interpreter 
who works half time and receives 
prorated benefits. Staff interpreters 
are used for those occasions when 
less than the usual two hour mini- 
mum is required— for conferences, 
meetings, interviews, and especially 
in the large complex of hospitals and 
other graduate schools in which this 
University is located. Used for these 
purposes, the salary/benefits save 
money for the University over the 
hourly rate regularly charged. The 
time of the interpreter-coordinator is 
also saved to do other things by hav- 
ing a staff interpreter available for 
short term jobs. The University has 
established a policy for student re- 
sponsibility regarding the use of 
interpreters. Areas covered in the 
policy include identifying who is re- 
sponsible for paying the interpre- 
ter if the student drops a class, cuts a 
class, changes a section, and other 
areas of possible concern. Contact 
Linda Donnels, Director, Services for 
Students with Disabilities, George 
Washington University, Washington, 
DC 20052. (202)676-8250. 

SELECTED RESOURCES 

Cost-Effectlvenese/leneflt Analysis 
of Posteecondary Vocational Pro* 
grams* Indiana University (1979) 
This is a systems analysis tech- 



nique which includes an evaluation 
method and planning tool for voca- 
tional programs. The three part 
technique includes a technical 
report, an administrator's manual, 
and a set of practicum materials. 
Order by number SN23, at a cost of 
$10.00 for the set, from National 
Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, The Ohio State Univer- , 
sity, 1960 Kenny Road, Columbus, 
OH 43210. 

Coat Reduction Incentive Awards 
NACUftO/USSF, National Associa- 
tion of College and University Busi- 
ness Officers (published annually) 
The booklet describes in detail the 
annual winners of the Cost Reduc- 
tion Incentive Awards presented by 
the NACUBO/United States Steel 
Foundation. Each year about 50 
institutions receive awards ranging 
from $100 to $10,000 in recognition 
of outstanding cost reduction pro- 
grams (not specific to the needs of 
disabled students) implemented 
during the calendar year. The 
booklet is available from NACUBO, 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 510, 
Washington, DC 20036. 
Creating an Accessible Campus, Ed- 
ited by Maggie Coons and Margaret 
Milner, Association of Physical Plant 
Administrators (1976) 
This publication is an illustrated 
guide to accessible design for 
handicapped persons. The 160 
page book features chapters which 
trace the steps in developing cam- 
pus accessibility. Available for 
$12.50 from APPA, 11 Dupont 
Circle, Suite 250, Washington, DC 
20036. 

Federally Funded Programs for Dis- 
abled Students: A Model for Post- 
secondary Campuses, by Wm. R. 
Anderson, Rhone C. Hartman, and 
Martha Ross Redden, American 
Council on Education (1981) 
The monograph summarizes the 
development, activities, and ser- 
vices on fourteen campuses and 
one higher education association 
which were carried out between 
1975-1980. Recommendations for 
an Effective Program are included. 
The 80 page book is available at no 
coat from the HEATH Resource 
Center. 

Higher Education and the Handi- 
capped 1982-63 Resource Directory, 



Susan Bardellini and Rhona C. Hart* 
man, American Council on Education ' 
(1982) 

Thia 23 page booklet contains a 
summary of the 504 Regulation 
pertaining to higher education, in* 
formation on support and funding 
resources, and an annotated listing 
of over 70 organizations and asso- 
ciations which may be of assistance 
to campus administrators, govern- 
ment officials and disabled people 
with an interest in postsecondary 
education. Available at no cost 
from HEATH Resource Center. 

Institutional Funding Resources to 
Serve Disabled Students on Campus, 

Edward F Duffy, York Technical 
College. Rock Hill, South Carolina 
(1982) 

This 16-page HEATH Resource 
paper provides valuable informa- 
tion regarding funding to campuses 
serving disabled postsecondary 
students. The paper is directed to 
the institution and members of its 
planning committees and includes 
information on funding sources, an 
outline of the important compo- 
nents of a good proposal, and a 
variety of resources for further in- 
formation and ideas. Available at 
no cost from the HEATH Resource 
Center. 

Management of Accessibility for 
Handicapped Students In Higher 
Education, National Association of 
College and University Business Of- 
ficers (1981) 
This management guide for ad- 
dressing accessibility related is- 
sues during the 1980 s consists of 
four parts: 1) Overview of Planning 
based on a series of site-visits and 
interviews with administrators; 2) 
Characteristics of Handicapped 
Population— an assessment of ex- 
tant data bases; 3) Oata on Facili- 
ties Modification Expenditures; 
and 4) A Prototype for an Assistive 
Device Directory for colleges and 
universities. Individual copies are 
available for $6 00 from Super- 



intendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, DC 20402 (Stock No. 065- 
000-00108-0). In addition, copies 
have been distributed to presidents 
of American colleges and universi- 
ties. Contact them for a copy. 
Resource Guide: Special Services 
and Aids for Disabled Students At- 
tending Postsecondary Education 
Institutions, Handicapped Concerns 
Staff, United States Department of 
Education (1983) 
This paper summarizes the federal 
programs that provide special ser- 
vices and auxiliary aids to disabled 
students either directly or through 
the postsecondary institution. In 
addition the Resource Guide con- 
tains a listing of other organiza- 
tions that provide services to dis- 
abled postsecondary students. The 
Resource Guide is available at no 
cost through Mr. Chet Avery, Di- 
rector, The Handicapped Concerns 
Staff, U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, 400 Maryland Avenue, SW, 
. Washington, DC 20202 (202) 245- 
0873 (voice) or (202) 472-3731 
(TTY). 

Steps Toward Campus Accessibility, 

Association of Physical Plant Admin- 
istrators (1979) 
This book consists of articles and 
photo-essays reporting on ways 
colleges and universities have 
overcome barriers to handicapped 
persons. Architectural modifica- 
tions, awareness programs, trans- 
portation services, accessibility 
maps, instructional aids and prob- 
lem solving systems are methods of 
overcoming barriers covered in this 
47 page book. Available for $5.50 
fromAPPA, 11 Dupont Circle, Suite 
250. Washington, DC 20036. 

Teaching Chemistry to Physically 

Handicapped Students, Kenneth M. 

Reese, Editor, American Chemical 

Society (1981) 
This booklet addresses the needs 
of disabled students in the science 
classroom and laboratory. Mobility, 



vision and hearing impairments are 
discussed. The booklet also in- 
cludes a section on testing and 
evaluation, sources of information 
and a bibliography. Techniques 
such as raised-line drawings for 
use with visually impaired students 
are described. This booklet is avail- 
able at no cost through ths Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, 1155 Six- 
teenth Street, NW, Washington, DC 
20036 (202) 872-4567. 

Technical Assistance Corps Direc- 
tory, American Council on Education 
(1980) 

This pamphlet lists over 130 per- 
sons who were selected and trained 
by the College and University Per- 
sonnel Association in 1979 as part 
of Project HEATH. Persons in- 
cluded are listed geographically 
and are available to consult about 
access matters. Availabls at no cost 
from the HEATH Resource Center. 
1961 Idea Handbook for Colleges and 
Universities, S.Q. Tickton, W.A. 
Kinder, A.S. Foley, Academy for Edu- 
cational Development (1961) 
The handbook is a compendium of 
innovative approaches, practical 
ideas, and notable programs de- 
vised by over 160 colleges and uni- 
versities to provide or improve 
educational and career opportuni- 
ties for physically, mentally, and 
developmental^ disabled persons. 
Available, while supply lasts, from 
HEATH Resource Center. 
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